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HOSE who are interested in modern folk- 
lore will certainly be pleased with a little 
book entitled ‘Magic in Modern London’ 
(price 6d.), which was published some nine 
years ago by Mr. Edward Lovett, but only 
the other day brought to our notice. It is 
to be obtained from Mr. Bell, of Newport 
Court, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. The 
material was gathered from hawkers, the pre- 
face tells us, and the writer lets us in part 
into his secrets for obtaining information. 
The first is to take up the position of being 
ignorant, yet without showing any particu- 
lar desire to elicit information, still less ask- 
ing direct questions. The second is charm- 
ing: our author loves Alpine plants, and 
finds his love shared by nearly everyone; a 
little plant—especially one of the Semper- 
vivums—which will grow in a very small pot 
or in a whelk-shell and on a window-sill, will 
act, he has found, as a veritable ‘‘ Open 
Sesame.’’ The topics of the little essays are 
largely various charms: Potentilla root to 
be burnt at midnight on Friday to regain the 
love of a defaulting sweetheart ; the luckiness 
of a left-handed whelk shell; horse-shoe 
against nightmare; fossil shark’s teeth 
against cramp; and sundry mascots—among 
them the farthing sewn on to the left brace 
just over the heart, worn by many men in 
the Great War, and the ‘‘ lucky domino.’’ 
There are some moon lore; notes on thunder- 
bolts and cats, and a tale of fishermen and 
those “‘furry things’’—that is, rabbits— 
Which no sailor may mention by their name. 
The old superstition connected with the caul 
was so revived during the war, that a caul 
would fetch two pounds which a few years 
before would only command eighteen-pence. 
Cauls had had, in fact, no value since Nel- 
son’s time, till the submarine raised their 
price again. 
or prophylactic against, bronchitis, seem in 


r, at the above address. 





| American Review! 


taken off—mostly by women and children, but 
i But per- 
haps the oddest story is that of a child 
being cured of whooping-cough by a scrap of 
its hair being given to a dog to onaliie 
The ‘‘ magic ”’ is mostly quite old; the aston- 
ishing point is its stubborn prevalence. 
RVING Babbitt is the main figure pre- 
sented to us in the new number of the 
An article on him by 
Mr. Hoffman Nickerson starts us off, and 


| under the title ‘ Babbitt and Religion,’ the 
| first of the reviews, by Mr. G. R. Elliott, 


discusses Professor Mercier’s recent book 
about him, ‘The Challenge of Humanism. 

As ‘‘ a chief intellect of our generation’’ in 
America, Babbitt has strong claims to Eng- 
lish attention, and perhaps Mr. Nickerson’s 
sketch of him in his lecture-room may be of 
interest to our readers. 

... his masterly analysis of modernism made 
him perhaps the greatest of American teachers. 
After a quarter of a century, one still vividly 
recalls the absorbing interest, almost the ex- 
citement, of his lectures. Into the austere and 
bare Harvard lecture room there would walk 
powerfully a strongly-built, slightly awkward, 
six-foot man, his hair brown turning to grey, 
his eyes a light grey-blue—always brilliant, 
usually tranquil, but capable of blazing. His 
earlier pictures show him magnificently hand- 


| some, but even when the writer first knew him 


| diagnosing 


Blue glass beads as a cure for, | 


ihis face was already deeply furrowed by 
thought and by his unceasing war of ideas, the 
face of a man too studious for perfect bodily 
health. Hardly had his clear, carefully con- 
trolled, but vibrant voice made itself heard 
than one sat bolt upright in the realization 
that here was a master-anatomist of the whole 
modernist menagerie... If anyone doubted his 
teaching, the doubter had onlv to look about 
him in order to appreciate its truth; to open 
almost any newspaper was, and is, to see the 
spiritual children of Rousseau everywhere 
striking at the classical and Christian tradi- 
tions that have made and still sustain our high 
but imperilled culture. To hear him was to 
understand the modern world. ; 
In his astonishing power of understanding 
and analyzing his enemy, his skill in 
the modernist disease, lies his 
unique importance. 
AFTER nearly two hundred years, Bouvet 
Island has been found again. Students 
of eighteenth century navigation and science 
know how much zeal and daring were ex- 
pended in trying to confirm Pierre Bouvet’s 
discovery, which at the time, 1739, seemed 
to promise something important for Antarctic 
exploration, and then must have seemed 


' some sort of mirage. Captain Cook himself 


some districts almost universally believed in; | 


was the last to go in search of it. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. 


T occurred to me some time ago, that the 

Bacon-Shakespeare theory might be tested 
by means of my hobby, ‘‘ Popular Fal- 
lacies,’’ and that such a test would probably 
be novel. I was unbiassed about the matter, 
and had not read anything on the subject 
till ten months after this paper was written. 

Briefly, the principle upon which I have 
been working is this. Bacon without ques- 
tion was thoroughly imbued with the scien- 
tific spirit. Taking into account the posi- 
tion of science in his day, it is astonishing 
how truly scientific he was at heart, though, 
curiously, he appears to have done far less 
experimental work than, for example, Sir 
Thomas Browne. Were he alive to-day, he 
would certainly rank high in scientific cir- 
cles even without any addition to the know- 
ledge he possessed. That this is so is 
strongly indicated by the fact that Darwin, 
in his ‘ Descent of Man,’ expresses the hope 
that he has proceeded on lines which would 
have met with Bacon’s approval; and even 
Newton followed his lead. 

A man so imbued with, and _ loyal to, 
scientific principles, (Huxley may be cited 
as one modern example of this) could not 
possibly, in my opinion, in any circumstances 
‘* forget himself,’’ so to speak, and write 
or act in any way which would be disloyal 
to his scientific spirit. On the contrary, he 
would probably never lose an opportunity 
of advancing, by precept and example, the 
cause so near and dear to his heart. Hence, 
supposing for the moment that Bacon did 
write the works we call Shakespeare’s, I am 
convinced he would not have allowed him- 
self to write anything antagonistic to the 
principles he held so ably and so strongly. 
At the most, he might so far have suppressed 
his feelings as not to use the occasions for 
sermonising. And it is almost inconceivable 
that when writing “‘ Shakespeare’’ he de- 
liberately thought of popular fallacies (in 
most of which he would naturally not be- 
lieve) and inserted them in his writings as 
one means of hiding his identity. 

Hence my hypothesis is that we shall find 
few popular fallacies in the works of Bacon, 
and that if he wrote ‘‘ Shakespeare ’’ we shall 
find therein also but few popular fallacies 
and little matter of an unscientific charac- 
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ter. If, on the other hand, the works were 
written by two separate persons, Bacon and 
Shakespeare respectively, then, taking into 
account what little we know of Shakespeare’s 
education, it is probable that while Bacon’s 
works will be nearly free of popular fallacies, 
and scientific blunders, those of Shakespeare 
will be far from free. Lastly, if both works 
suffer from the usual percentage of popular 
fallacies, then the test is inconclusive, for 
both authors may have succumbed to the 
ignorance of the scientific age in which they 
lived. 

It is true that it is the poet who for his 
purposes may put into the mouths of his 
characters statements or sentiments which 
he himself does not believe. For all this, 
it is my opinion that Bacon, being the 
rigidly scientific man he was and _ having 
an avowed scientific ‘‘ mission,’’ would not, 
even in these circumstances, have stooped 
to write anytthing which might have done 
harm to his ‘‘ cause.’’ To have done so he 
would probably have considered a sacrilege. 

1 have recently read through the princi- 
pal philosophical works of Bacon, and all 
those of Shakespeare, with the view of testing 
my hypothesis, and must admit that in many 
instances Shakespeare shows a_ wonderful 
knowledge of the latest scientific matters of 
his day, while Bacon in ‘ The History of the 
Winds’ and ‘Sylva Sylvarum’ writes a 
good deal of nonsense in a philosophic man- 
ner. 

When starting the hunt for popular fal- 
lacies in the respective works, my fond hope 
was that I might find the same popular 
fallacies in the works of each author, and 
that if the authors were separately Bacon 
and Shakespeare, the former would refute 
the fallacies, while the latter would tumble 
into them in the ordinary manner. This 
hope has not been fulfilled, for while both 
afford ample material, Bacon but rarely re- 
futes a popular fallacy, though in his 
‘Novum Organum’ (p. 76) he says * Our 
best plan therefore is to expose these errors. 
His refuting so few fallacies is all the more 
remarkable when we remember that it was 
he who in his ‘ Advancement of Learning’ 
(p. 153) recommended that a work on popu- 
lar fallacies should be written, his words 
being 


To which calendar of doubts or problems, I 


advise be annexed another calendar, as much 
‘or more material, which is a Calendar 


of Popular Errors: I mean chiefly in natural 
history, such as pass in speech and conceit, and 
are never-the-less apparently, detected and con- 
victed of untruth; that Man’s knowledge be 
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not weakened nor imbased by such dross and 
vanity. 

I agree with Simon Wilkin (Sir Thomas 
Brown’s chief editor) that it is highly prob- 
able Browne wrote his ‘ Vulgar Errors’ in 
consequence of this advice. It would in any 
case be very likely that Browne read Bacon, 
and probability becomes a certainty when we 
find Browne in some instances using virtu- 
ally the same words as Bacon in enumerat- 
ing the causes of error. 

Coming to the actual material at our dis- 
posal, were it not for want of time I should 
have classified the material afforded by 
Bacon and Shakespeare separately before at- 
tempting to compare it in corresponding 
groups. Instead of this, I will proceed to 
deal with the material in the order it was 
met with in Bacon’s principal philosophical 
works, and take these in the order, so far 
as | have been able to find it out, in which 
he wrote them. 

Hence we begin with his Essays (1597). 
In the second essay, on ‘ Death,’ we find our 
first test, and Bacon scores at once, for he 
does not fall into the idea (which is preva- 
lent even now, and expressed by the term 
“death agony ’’) that death is usually very 
painful. Bacon says, 

You shall read in some of the friars’ books 
of mortification, that a man should think with 
himself what the pain is if he have but his 
finger’s end pressed or tortured, and thereby 
imagine what the pains of death are, when the 
whole body is corrupted and dissolved: when 
many times death passeth with less pain than 
the torture of a limb; for the most vital parts 
are not the quickest of sense. 

Whether this essay was written before or 
after Vol. ii. of ‘ Sylva Sylvarum,’ I know 
not, but at p. 307 of the latter we read, in 
reference to death by poisoning by hemlock, 
or the bite of an asp, that 
the torment of death being chiefly produced by 


the struggle of the spirits; the cold vapours of | 


these quench the spirits by degrees; as in the 
death of an extreme old man. 


Shakespeare has only two references to | 


death being painful. 
il, 185, we find Edgar saying, 


That we the pain of death would hourly die, 


Rather than die at once. 

And in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ III. i. 76, 
we have: 

And the poor beetle that we tread upon, 

In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 

As when a giant dies. 

Bacon in Essay xv. says, ‘‘as natural 
tempests are greatest about the Aequinoctia.”’ 
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| ‘ ‘ 
| In this he was at fault. Shakespeare has 
| no reference to equinoctial gales. 

In his Essay xx111. Bacon refers to the 
popular belief that rats leave an unsea- 
worthy ship before it sails on its last voyage ; 
but he applies the idea to a house, and seems 
to believe it, for he says, ‘‘ It is the wisdom 
of rats, that will be sure to leave a house 
somewhat before it fall.’”’ On this subject, 
Shakespeare says, in ‘ The Tempest,’ I. ii. 
146: 

A rotten carcase of a butt, not rigged, 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast; the very rats 

Instinctively have quit it: (Prospero speak- 

ing). 

In the same Essay, Bacon again appears 
to fall into what was once a popular belief, 
for he says, ‘‘ It is the wisdom of the croco- 
diles, that shed tears when they would 
devour.”’ 

In ‘2 Henry VI.,’ IIl. i. 226, we find the 
Queen saying : 

: Gloucester’s show 
Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 
With sorrow snares relenting passengers; 
While Othello says (IV. i. 235): 

Oh devil, devil! 

If that the earth could teem with a woman’s 

tears, 

Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile. 

The works of Shakespeare are full of astro- 
lorgy, so much so that the limits of this 
paper will not permit of my quoting them; 
but in Bacon’s Essay tvirt. of ‘ Vicissi- 
tude of Things.’ one is surprised to read: 

Whereby it is manifest that the northern 
tract of the world is in nature the more martial 
region: be it in respect of the stars of that 
hemisphere; or of the great continents that 
are upon the North... 

In the same Essay Bacon wrongly says: 

Comets, out of question have likewise power 
and effect over the gross and mass of things: but 
| they are rather gazed upon and waited upon 
in their journey, than wisely observed in their 
| effects; 

Shakespeare makes Bedford say, in 
|‘1 Henry VI.,’ I. i. 3: 





Comets, importing change of times and states 

Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky, 

And Pnsray them scourge the bad revolting 

stars 

That have consented unto Henry’s death! 

This completes the references to the Essays. 
We take next Bacon’s ‘ Advancement of 
Learning,’ published in 1605. 

The white pupae of ants, which look like 
grains of rice, have, in error, been mis- 
named “ ants’ eggs,’’ but Bacon says, p. 83, 
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‘‘ whereas some ants carry corn, and some 
carry their young.’’ Shakespeare does not 
refer to this sight, familiar in the warmer 
countries. 

As to the rotation of the earth, Bacon 
seems to have been uncertain, but perfectly 
open-minded. At p. 118, when referring to 
the antipodes and navigation, he says, ‘‘ But 
to circle the Earth, as the Heavenly bodies 
do, was not enterprised till these later 
times.’’ At p. 154 he says, ‘‘ likewise by the 
theory of Copernicus who supposed the Earth 
to move (and the calculations are indiffer- 
ently agreeable to both), so the ordinary face 
and view of experience is many times satis- 
fied by several theories and philosophies.”’ 
Again (p. 156) we read, ‘‘So we may see 
that the opinion of Copernicus touching the 
rotation of the Earth, which astronomy itself 
cannot correct, because it is not repugnant to 
any of the phenomena, yet natural philo- 
sophy may correct.’”’ In his ‘ Novum 
Organum,’ p. 120, he advises: 

Let no one hope to determine the question 
whether the Earth or Heaven revolve in the 
diurnal motion, unless he have first com- 
prehended the nature of spontaneous rotation. 

At p. 343 of ‘ History of the Winds,”’ also, 
he refers to this subject. 

Shakespeare refers only once to the rela- 
tive motion of the Earth and Sun. This 
he does in the following words, which he 
puts into the mouth of Richard II, III. ii. 
37: 


Discomfortable cousin; Know’st thou not | 
as 7 ieee the searching eye of Heaven is 


i 
Behind the globe, that lights the lower world, 
Then thieves and robbers range abroad un- 

seen, 

In murders and in outrage boldly here; 

But when from under this terrestial ball 

He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines. 

And darts his light through every guilty 

hole. 

Hence Shakespeare also leaves us in doubt 
as to whether he realised the rotation of 
the Earth. It is interesting to recall that 
Sir Thomas Browne was undecided on this 
point, but he was not so open-minded about 
it as Bacon, being in fact, rather inclined 
to sneer at the theory of Copernicus. 

The last quotation from the ‘ Advance- 
ment of Learning’ of use to us, is found 
at p. 250, where Bacon correctly explains 
the cause of waves in these words: “... as 
the sea would of itself be calm and quiet, 
if the winds did not move and trouble it.’’ 

In spite of the title of one of Shakespeare’s 
plays being ‘‘ The Tempest,’’ and of the 


| entertainment and allowance,”’ 


stormy atmospheric conditions that play an 
important part in ‘ King Lear,’ Shakespeare 
does not anywhere explain the cause of 
waves, 
A. §. E. AckERMaAnNn, 
(To be continued). 


MATTHEW PRIOR’S EXTRA- 
ORDINARIES. 


HILE Matthew Prior was at The Hague: 

as secretary to the English minister, 

his duties were varied and exacting; none 
the least of these involved acting for the Min- 
ister during the latter’s absence and collect- 
ing money from the Treasury for his dis- 
bursements. Lird Dursley having left The 
Hague in October, 1693, and Lord Falkland, 
his intended successor, having died of small- 
pox, Prior was continued at his post with 
a grant of 20s. a day ‘‘for his ordinary 
the same to 
commence on Nov. 1, 1693, and to continue 
for six weeks after the next Minister's 
arrival. (Calendar of State Papers. Domes- 
tic Series, William and Mary, 1694-1695, 
p- 222—July 12, 1694). Although this sal- 
ary was paid with some semblance of promp- 
titude and regularity, the end of each quarter 
found Prior making out an account of extra- 


| ordinary expenses, which was allowed after 


considerable debate, delay, and financial loss 
to the petitioner. For example, Prior’s bill 
of extraordinaries from Nov. 1, 1694, to Feb. 
1, 1695, amounted to 508]. 16s, Richard 
Powys, who obtained official approval of this 
bill, had to lay out 301. 16s. 6d. in order to 
set governmental wheels in motion ; and even 
then the sum due was paid in tallies which 
were redeemable after a year and a half and 
which drew six per cent. interest. (Histori- 
cal Manuscripts Commission. Calendar of 
the Manuscripts of the Marquis of Bath, 
vol. iii. (1908), p. 53, and Cal. State Papers, 
1694-1695, p. 427—April 16, 1695). Tallies 
were notations of debts contracted by the 
English Exchequer, which resorted to this 
time-begging device because of the scarcity 
of money; the tallies themselves, often tard- 
ily granted after repeated applications, were 
sometimes discounted anywhere from ten to 
forty per cent. ‘The Lexington Papers,’ 
ed. H. M. Sutton (London, 1851), p. 25, 
n.2). As the result of this irregular and 
inadequate reimbursement, Prior was 1B 
debt 4001. by June 9, 1695 (‘ Lex. Papers,’ 
p. 89). When he received his appointment, 
as well as his private income from a fellow- 
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he had about 2001. in ready money, but this, 

ship, @ pension, and two small legacies, 

gems to have been eaten up by current ex- 
nses at The Hague. 

Matthew Prior’s extraordinaries from 
May 1 to Aug. 1, 1695, totalled 2971. 11s., 
the amount paid by Richard Powys to re 
move such obstacles as John Tucker raised 
being 411. 10s. (Bath MSS., iii. 65, and Cal- 
endar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Wil- 
liam III, 1695, p. 76—Oct. 4, 1695). Some 
time thereafter, on Nov. 22, 1695, Powys 
wrote to the English secretary that his allow- 
ance for extraordinaries was to be 20s. a 
day, a sum not to be exceeded now that Lord 
Edward Villiers was at The Hague as envoy, 
and on Nov. 27 a warrant was signed to pay 
Matthew Prior 20s. for ordinary expenses 
commencing from Aug. 1 and continuing 
until his return to England, | 
and also to pay his bills of extraordinary ex- | 
penses which are signed by one of the chief | 
Secretaries of State, and all arrears due to the 
Ist of August last on the allowance of 20s. per 
day directed to be paid tc him on the 21st [12th?] 
of July, 1694 (Bath MSS., iii, 66-7, and Cal. 
State Papers, 1695, p. 111). 

On Jan. 6, 1696, we find Prior writing 
to Charles Montagu, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer : 

I have half a year’s ordinary appointments, 
a bill of extraordinaries. one of its younger 
brothers, now passing the Secretary’s office, and 
another almost fit to pass the seal, upon all 
which, unless you Lords of the Treasury com- 
miserate my condition, I break (Bath MSS., iii, 
67). 

The following is the Secretary’s bill of 
extraordinaries (Watson autograph collec- 
tion, National Library of Scotland; see also 
the brief notation in Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic Series, William III, 1696, 
p. 22—Jan. 17, 1696). It should be remarked | 
that the first four items almost come within | 
Y “ extraordinary ’’ allowance of 20s. a 
ay. 





Y° Matthew Prior residing for His Majties ser- | 
vice at the Hague humbly craves allowance of | 
his Extraordry Debursements from the Ist of | 
August 1695 to the 1st of November following. | 


Postage of Pacquetts and letters 
from Italy, Germany &c.: those 
from England to Me, and others to 
be franked and forwarded 
Gazetts, printed papers, Intelli- 
, Pens, paper, and other 
tationary ware Sa teneecasen aes 


39 -10-,, - 





25 - 12-,, - 
Rent of my house 15 - » * 98> | 
Keeping my horses, Stable &c. 18- ,,-,, - | 
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98 - 2-,,- 

Passing my Privy Seal ... ... 25- ,,-,,- 
3 Months pension, wch Her Majty 
of Blessed Memory was pleased to 

TOW WAG sie aes eed take ae ate “gg ee 

£148 - 2-,, - 





Whitehall 17th January 1695/6. 

I allow this Bill [in another hand]. 

The first item, postage, 39]. 10s., is smaller 
than one might expect, but during the greater 
part of this quarter Lord Villiers was prob- 
ably charging the letter-money to his ac- 
counts. While Prior was in complete charge 
of English affairs at The Hague, his outlay 
on postage varied from 8l. to 12]. weekly 
(Francis Bickley, ‘The Life of Matthew 
Prior’ (London, 1914), p. 43, and L. G. W. 
Legg, ‘Matthew Prior: A Study of his Pub- 
lic Career and Correspondence’ (Cambridge 
University Press, 1921), p. 22). As Prior’s 
privy seal was valid only six weeks after 
Lord Villiers’ arrival, another had to be 
passed in order that he might remain at 
After considerable negotiation 
and exercise of influence, the secretary was 
able to inform Robert Sutton, Lord Lexing- 
ton, on Nov. 15, 1695: ‘‘ The King has 
ordered my stay here, and for it I must have 
a new privy seal, which is not to be gotten 
till hunting and horse-racing get out of 
people’s heads.’’ (‘ Lex. Papers,’ p. 146). 

A word of explanation about the last item 
may also be needed. After Queen Mary’s 


| death, Dec. 28, 1694, Prior fretted consider- 


ably about the continuance of his 1001. pen- 
sion. However, on June 19, 1695, his extra- 


| ordinaries from Feb. 1 to May 1, 1695, were 


granted, together with ‘‘a pension allowed 
to him by the late Queen, and 196]. 5s. for 
deep mourning for himself and family, coach, 
&e.’’ (Cal. State Papers, 1694-1695, p. 
501). Further difficulty about the pension 


| was solved by following Charles Montagu’s 


advice; this John Tucker communicated to 
Prior on Jan. 17, 1696: 


I have just now got your bill of extraordin- 
aries allowed, with the article of the Queen’s 
Bounty to Your Worship. I hope you will now 
think me a good boy. I told Mr. Secretary 
that Mr. Powys had spoken to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer about it, and that it was his 
opinion that you would lose that 1001. per an- 
num, if it was not brought into your extra- 
ordinaries. So with a little persuasion it pas- 
sed (Bath MSS., iii, 69). 

One of Prior’s Whitehall friends may have 
made the bill out again in order to include 
the pension among ‘‘ Extraordinary Deburse- 
ments.’ 
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On Feb. 27, 1697, Matthew Prior was ap- 
pointed secretary to the Earl of Pembroke, 
Lord Villiers, and Sir Joseph Williamson, 
the plenipotentiaries who later 
the treaty of Ryswick. His worries about 
extraordinaries were probably not as great 
thereafter. 

CoLEMAN QO. PARSONS. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., U.S.A. 


HARRIS’S LIST OF COVENT 


GARDEN LADIES. 


HE late Horace Bteacktey (10 S. 
370, 1908) asked for information con- 
cerning this curious serial publication (1760- 
1793). His query elicited no response. He 
observed that he had never seen a volume 
issued in the ’sixties, that many published 





during the ‘seventies are in existence, and | 


that an account of this work would make an 
interesting chapter of bibliography. That is 
more than ever true. May I hope that 
librarians and private owners will note this 
request, and send to ‘ N. and Q.’ particulars 
of any copies they may possess. 

Bleackley evidently acquired some copies 
subsequent to his inquiry as the volumes for 
1764, 1773. 1779 and 1783 were included in 
the sale of his library. So far as 1 know he 
never described them. 

This notorious list was in existence some 
time before it began to be printed. It de- 
rived its name from Jack Harris, a 
scoundrel waiter at the Shakespeare Head, 
the courtesans’ Mecca of the period, and a 
gruesome account of the addition of Fanny 
Murray’s name to it in 1747/8 is given in 
Chapt. xi, pp. 54-56, of ‘ Memoirs of the 
Celebrated Miss Fanny Murray,’ 2 Vols., 8°., 
Dublin: ‘‘ Printed by S. Smith at Mr. 
Faulkner’s in Essex-Street mpccirx.’’ The 
British Museum possesses no early copies of 
this list, the issues it has being for the years 
1788, 1789, 1790, 1793. After 1780, as 
Bleackley said, the publication had little 
historical value. 

A description of a copy for 1761, lent to 
me at the moment from a private collection, 
may be interesting to record. 

Size of pages 6} x 3}. The half-title reads 
* Harris’s List | of | Covent-Garden Ladies : 
| or, | New Atalantis | For the Year 1761. | 
[Price Two Shillings and Six-pence].’’ An 
engraved frontispiece unsigned representing 
a man and woman sitting on a sofa in the 
open, with table near, iron gates and trees 


negotiated | 





in background, has beneath it ‘‘ Harris’s List 
1761." The title-page opposite reads 

Harris’s List | of | Covent-Garden Ladies; | 
or, | New Atalantis | for the Year 1761. | To 
which is annexed, | The Ghost of Mout Krye; | 
| or a | Night at Derry’s. | London: | Printed for 
| H. Ranger, Near 'Temple-Bar. | mpccix1. 
| Lower toward the right the name Harris js 
| written, and is probably in Jack Harris's 
| hand. Then follow :—Advertisement pp. 
| V-vlli. (p. v. unnumbered) and The Introduc- 
| tion, pp. vii-xxiv. (p. vil. unnumbered), 

The List then begins, headed Harris’s List, 
entries being under capital letters A-Y, pp. 
1-104 (p. 1 unnumbered). An ‘‘ Appendix’ 
of similar arrangement continues from p. 
105 (unnumbered) to p. 132 A-W. At foot 
of last page is printed:—‘‘ The End of the 
List for 1761.’’ Then comes 

A | Night | at | Derry’s, | or the | Ghost of 
Moll King; | With a Sketch of the most emin- 
ent | characters in the prama, | Printed in the 
Year MDCCLXI. 
(This is not mentioned in Halkett and Laing, 
and it and the following were bound up with 
this copy of Harris’s List by a former owner, 
a well-known collector of stage oddments, 
about 1838). Divided into four chapters, pp. 
99-142 (the former unnumbered), the first is 
entitled 


Introduction. | Chapter I. | The Private In- 
trigues of | Clodius and Pompeia; | Being the 
Origin of Midnight Meet | ings in Rome. 
Two pages are missing. The catchword 
‘the’? appears at foot of p. 142. The miss- 
ing pages are apparently the half-title and 
title-page of ‘‘ The | Ghost of Moll King: | 
or, A | Night at Derry’s’’ which is thus 
printed at the head of p. 145. This finishes 
at p. 187, the verso of which is blank. 

Three unnumbered pages follow of ‘‘ New 
Books, | Sold by | H. Ranger, | Near the 
Temple Gate, Fleet- | Street.’ 

20 items: of which Nos. vi, vir and VIII 
are ‘‘The New Atalantis’’ for 1758, 1759 
and 1760, ‘‘ Price 2s. 6d. sewed,’’ evidence 
that the 1758 edition was the first printed 
issue. 

There then follows ‘“‘ Memoirs | of The | 
Bedford | Coffee-House. | By a Genius. | 
London: | Printed for J. Single, in the 


Strand. | mopccuxii1.|’’ Dedication (two 
pages not numbered) ‘‘To the Most | 


Impudent Man alive.’’, pp. 1-144. This is not 
given in Halkett and Laing. 

Following this is ‘‘ A | Letter | To The | 
Author of a Letter | To A | Young Lady. | 
He that speaketh Truth sheweth forth 


—_ 





— 
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Righteousness ; | but a false witness Deceit. | 
London. | Printed and sold by Becket and De 
Hondt | in the Strand. 1764. | ,” pp. 3-15. 
This pamphlet is by John Roabard, M.D., 
relates to Men Midwives. Before the title- 


page has been inserted an engraved portrait | 


of Miss Plunkett (by Watford after Hoare, 
printed for John Bowles at the Black Horse 
Cornhill). 

The last item in this curious volume is 
perhaps the most interesting :— 

Explanatory Remarks | upon the | Life | and 
| opinions | of | ‘Tristram Shandy : | wherein, | 
The Morals and Politics of this Piece | are 
closely laid open, | by Jeremiah KunastRoKIus 
M.D. | ‘“ By way of Motto” | Anonymous. | 
London: | Printed for E, Cabe in Ave-mary- 
Lane, Ludgate-street. | mpccLx. [pp. 59 in all]. 

This item too is not mentioned in Halkett 
and Laing. 

Many working in the by-paths of the 
eighteenth-century would be indebted for any 
light which can be thrown upon this small 
collection of oddities, which I have rea- 
son to hope may find its way before long 
to the British Museum Library, which is by 
no means rich in this type of material, a 
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| between Babar Kach and Spintangi during 


great deal of which is bound up in odd | 


volumes of pamphlets generally lettered 
Miscellanea, and little valued by the owners. 
RHOopoN. 


RPITAPHS IN BALUCHISTAN.— 
Bhag, Kalat State. 


At this place there are two unmarked 
graves of Kuropeans. These may very prob- 
ably be the graves of the following two officers 
who are known to have died there: 

1. Lieut. Joun Wititiam COLLIN CHALMERS 


(1809-1839), 43rd Bengal Native Infantry, | 


died near Bhag of heatstroke, 2nd June 1839, 
on his way to rejoin his regiment on service 
in Afghanistan. 

2. Lieut. Epwarp Peyton VentRIs (1856- 
1879), The Buffs, attached Transport Train, 
Southern Afghanistan Field Force, died at 
Bhag on 14th April 1879. 

A contemporary account states that a 
tomb, surrounded by an iron railing, erected 
by the officers of the Transport Train and 
Staff, marks the spot where Lieut. Ventris 
was buried ’”’; but no traces of a railing are 
now (1933) discernible. 

Sibi, New Cemetery. 

1. F. A. Werr, Guard, North Western 
Railway, age 21 years. Killed on 27.3.1918 
by a party of Marris who attacked the train 


“cc 





| Hamerton’s 


| nicious habit. 


the Marri Expedition. 
H. Buttock. 


EKADING NEWSPAPERS (See ante p. 

104; s.v. ‘Memory and Old Age’).—I fully 
agree with your correspondent about this per- 
The saying that had its origin 
during the last war, “ What is true is not 
new, and what is new is not true,’’ seems 
to me to be still very sound. I would refer 
your readers to Letter viii. of Philip Gilbert 
‘ Intellectual Life ’—written 
‘To a friend (highly cultivated) who con- 
gratulated himself on having entirely aband- 
oned the habit of reading newspapers.’’ One 
or two extracts may be acceptable: 


It is clear that whatever the loss may be, 


| you have a definite gain to set against it. The 


time which you have hitherto given to news- 
papers, and which may roughly be estimated 
at about five hundred hours a year, is hence- 
forth a valuable time-income to be applied to 
whatever purposes your best wisdom may 
select ...A large proportioa of newspaper 
writing is occupied with speculations on what 
is likely to happen in the course of a few 
months; therefore by waiting till the time is 
past, we know the event without having wasted 
time in speculations which could not affect it. 


Having set forth all that can be said 
against reading newspapers, he tries to ‘‘ sum 
up’’ impartially, contrasting the bewildered 
ignorance of French peasants with the up-to- 
date political and economic activities of the 
American, and he ends with a tribute to the 
Press in exceptional circumstances. 


In times when great historical events are 
passing before our eyes, the journalist is to 
future historians what the African traveller 
is to the map-makers. His work is neither 
complete nor orderly, but it is the fresh record 
of an eye-witness, and enables us to become 
ourselves spectators of the mighty drama of 
the world. 

Epwarp Heron-ALten. 


OEL CHANDLER HARRIS; A DEBT 
TO POE.—In the February issue of the 
Month (published by Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 
Boston, Mass.), is a note on a dozen issues 
of a newspaper, the Countryman, published 
by Joseph Addison Turner, at Turnwold, 
Putnam County, Georgia, which contain 
some of the earliest writings of the chronicler 
of Uncle Remus. In the issue for Dec. 1, 
1862 (vol. iii., no. 10) is 
a recipe for making ink, signed J. C. Harris, 
and no. 12 [Dec. 15] contains an Addisonian 
essay entitled ‘Grumblers,’ consisting mainly 
of fictitious quotations from a curious volume 
TELLMENOW IsiTsoorNot, a gift from the Caliph 
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Haroun Al Raschid. This is also signed. 

The title of the ‘‘ curious volume”’ (eight | 
English words run into two) is taken from 
Edgar Poe’s ‘ 1002nd Tale of Scheherazade. 
It is evidence that Harris knew that satiri- 
cal tale, and another instance of Poe’s little | 
admired humorous work exercising an unex- 
pected influence on another writer. 


TO. -M: 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND THE 
WITCHES OF COLONIAL SALEM.— 
It is well known that the activities of Nath- 
aniel Hawthorne’s ancestor, Judge John 
Hathorne, during the witchcraft delusion of 
1692, distressed and repelled the novelist. It 
is known also that, rational and even scepti- 
cal as was Hawthorne’s final attitude toward 
superstition and supernaturalism, he liked 
to toy with the idea that his family bore a 
curse because the seventeenth-century Judge 
‘* made himself so conspicuous in the martyr- 
dom of witches, that their blood may fairly 
be said to have left a stain on him.”’ But 
it has not been determined exactly how influ- 
ential on Hawthorne’s fiction this preoccu- 
pation with his ancestry actually was. One 
direct result of this concern may be pointed 
out in the tale, ‘ Young Goodman Brown, 
published by Hawthorne in the New England 
Magazine, April, 1835. Here he introduced 
three characters whom Goodman Brown even- 
tually discovered to be witches (or had he 
‘* fallen asleep in the forest and only dreamed 
a wild dream ’’?). They were Goody Cloyse, 
supposedly ‘‘a very pious and exemplary 
woman,’’ but actually an old friend of the 
Black Man; Goody Cory, ‘“ that unhanged 
witch ’’’; and Martha Carrier, ‘‘ who had 
the devil’s promise to be queen of hell.” 
An examination of histories of Salem and of | 
narratives of the witchcraft trials, reveals | 
two interesting facts. First, these three 
women were actual citizens of the Salem in 
Colonial America: Sarah Cloyse, Martha 
Corey (or Cory), and Martha Carrier. 
Secondly, and more significantly, each was 
tried for witchcraft before Judge John 
Hathorne in 1692, and each was sentenced by 
him to death. This use of history not only re- 
inforces the impression that Hawthorne was 
deeply, and possibly at times excessively, in- 
terested in his own heredity, but also sug- 
gests that search might well be made for 
possible historical prototypes of other sup- 
posedly fictitious characters in his works. 
TREMAINE McDowELt. 
The University of Minnesota. 
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| PLASTER FLOORING IN BERKELEY 


CASTLE.—Roger Kemys, gent., receiver. 
general to Henry Lord Berkeley, in his ac. 
count book of ‘‘ reparacons’’ in Berkeley 
Castle, dated 1601, has the following entries 
relating to plaster floors: 


Item. Paid a plasterer to laye a new floer in 
the Chappel. viis. viiid. 

Paid the plasterer to laye the flower 
in the utter garden chamber. iiiis, 
Paid to Frige and Philips for 1 daye to 
cut wood and carrye and burne the 
plaster. xvid. 

Paid to Frige and Stratford to bet sifte 
and worke the sayd plaster whilst it 
was in layinge. ii. viii. 

Paid to Philips for iii days to dig the 
old flower in Ligon’s Chamber and cast 
the same into the prevye there. ii. 
Paid the plasterer for laying the flower 
in the entrye and darke chamber and 


Item. 


Item. 


Item. 


Item. 


Item. 


washing the roffe and coloring the bemes | 


in Legons his Chamber. xiii. iiii. 

I have heard tell of such plaster floors 
as still existing in England, but cannot re 
call where. 

The process shadowed by beating, sifting 


| and burning seems to have some kinship with 
| pargetting and the preparation of plaster 


What was this process! 
G. O’F. 


THE ROYAL MANOR OF GREENWICH. 
—Does any reader know if the old manor- 
ial books and records of the royal manor 
of Greenwich are still extant? If so, are 
they in the custody of an officer of the Crown, 
or are they in private possession ? 
The registers of the parish of East Green- 
wich are still unpublished. 
Are any manuscripts relating to East 


for fresco painting. 


| Greenwich preserved in the library of the 


Society of Antiquaries, or in that of the 
Greenwich Antiquarian Society ? 
KE. F. MacPIke. 
135, East Eleventh Place, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
‘“* L10G-IN-ARMOUR.”? — When was this 
phrase first used? In what author does 
it first occur? Is it not derived from 
Hoguine armour? When was Hoguine first 
used as applied to the armour of arms, thighs 
and legs? and by whom? 
Francis Henry Cripps-Day. 


[The Shorter Oxford Dictionary, defining the 
phrase as “‘ An awkward or clumsy person, stiff 
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and ill at ease in his attire,” gives the first 
date for it as 1660. ] 


HE NAME RICHARD.—On the first page 
T of ‘Northanger Abbey,’ Jane Austen 
says: ‘ Catherine Morland’s father was a 
clergyman, without being neglected or poor, 
and a very respectable man though his name 
was Richard.”’ 

What is the joke about Richard? 
Ent — Can any of your readers 

give me any particulars of Stidberht, 
who is described in a charter of Offa, a.p. 
767, as a ‘‘ holy man and abbot.’”’ This 
occurs in an exchange of his land ‘in Chil- 
tern in the place called Wycombe ’’ for the 
King’s land at Harrow. 
W. W. Drverr. 


IL-PAINTING: A FOUR-IN-HAND 
CLUB COACH.—I have an oil-painting 
of a coach with four beautiful white horses. 
The driver has a tall white hat and a choco- 
late-brown coat, and a lady sits behind him. 
I am told the man is probably a member 
of the Four-in-Hand Club, and, from the 
dress, probably the picture is fifty or sixty 
years old. 

Could anyone knowing the Four-in-Hand 
Club, tell mo whose coach it is? and who 
is the driver? The great beauty of the pic- 
ture lies in the four white horses, which are 
“stepping out.”’ 

KE. M. F. 


ENMAN OF EDWINSTOWE HALL.— 

I seek the lineage of William Wenman, 
Esquire, of EKdwinstowe Hall, Notts., who 
died 1750, and who, by will dated that year, 
disinherited his only child, Margaret (by his 
wife, Ellen Farr), who had eloped with and 
married Abel Heurtley, a Huguenot. The 
aforesaid William bequeathed his extensive 
Edwinstowe estate to William Cavendish 
Bentinck, Marquess of Titchfield and later 
second Duke of Portland. The estate now 
forms part of the famous Dukeries, and in- 
cludes the Major oak near Edwinstowe Hall. 
William Wenman may be descended from 
Henry Wenman, of Blewbury, Berks, living 
1452, from whom the Barons and Viscounts 
Wenman of Thame, Oxon, descended, but by 
a branch prior to 1555, from which date the 
Viscounts’ lineage appears in Burke’s ‘ Ex- 
tinct Peerages.’ In the British Museum 
there is a copy of ‘Births, Death and Mar- 
Tlages in Kdwinstowe, Notts, from 1634 to 
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1758,’ edited by G. W. Marshall, and printed 
and published 1891; this may furnish some 
evidence. 

The aforesaid William Wenman was the 
inquirer’s thrice great-grandfather, and the 
remoteness of New Zealand prevents complete 
search; hence this query. 

FRANK REED. 

Box 1340 Auckland, New Zealand. 


OX: GAYLARD: PARSONS. — My 
Prayer Book, printed in 1688, has the 
following MS. notes on a fly-leaf : 
Ann Fox Hjus Liber 
Kx Dono Ds (Query: Dr?) Gaylard 
1720 


Richard Parson 
Ist May 1780. 
Sarah Parson 
KFeby 1820. 
Honor Parsons 
July 7th 1832. 
John Parsons 
Febr. 19th 1842. 

Can any reader identify the above? The 
imprint is ‘‘ London: Printed by Charles 
Bill, Henry Hills, and Thomas Newcomb, 
Printers to the King’s most Excellent 
Majesty, 1688. Cum Privilegio.’’ 

The book contains the following forms of 
Prayer: Gun-Powder Treason; King Charles 
the Martyr; The King’s Restauration; The 
King’s Day; A Form, or Order, . . . upon 
Occasion of the Queen’s being with Child; 
A Form of Prayer with Thanksgiving For 
the safe Delivery of the Queen, and happy 
Birth of the Young Prince. Also, an en- 
graving of James Francis Edward, Prince of 
Wales, etc. 

Witrrep H. Ho.pen. 


ETER FOUNTAIN OF MAIDEN LANE. 
—I should be glad to learn anything 
concerning him. Is any portrait known of 
him? He was, according to the late Horace 
Bleackley, ‘‘ the last of a long line of solici- 
tors to John Wilkes.’’ Was he connected with 
Peter de la Fontaine, Goldsmith, at the 
Golden Cup in Litchfield Street, Soho, whose 
card forms the frontispiece to the beautiful 
work of Str AmBRosE HEAL on London 
Tradesmen’s cards of the XVIII century? 
Is he the same Peter Fountain who carried 
on an extensive correspondence with David 
Garrick, 1769-1777 ? RHopon. 


LONDON SILVERSMITH. — A very 
finely shaped deep silver-gilt dish, 83ins. 
in diameter, made in London in 1765, weigh- 
ing lloz. 5dwt., with the maker’s mark, 
“H.I.,”” was sold at Colpike Hall Sale 
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(Co. Durham) on Thursday, 8 Feb., 1934, 
at 5s. 6d. an ounce. Can any reader iden- 
tify H.I.? A similar dish weighing 12oz. 
10dwt. was sold at the same sale for 7s. 6d. 


an ounce. 
J Wo. 


EWCASTLE SILVERSMITHS.—At the 

sale of silver at Colpike Hall, Co. Dur- 

ham, on 8 Feb., 1934, silver articles made 

by the following Newcastle silversmiths were 

sold: T. Watson, 1777—oval coffee-pot ; 
Samuel Thompson, 1751—silver tankard. 

Biographical particulars wanted. 

oe Wo. 


Can anyone give 


(HAM LEY.- 


especially whether they have left any sur. 
viving children or grandchildren. 
Bernakp P, ScaTrercoon. 
NDERSON.—Wanted, date and place of 


the marriage of John Anderson and Anne 
Thurgar, about 1748-1753. Their second son 


| Robert died 19 Sept., 1828, aged seventy- 
| three. 


Wanted also, date and birthplace of Rob- 


| ert, and parentage of John, Robert’s father, 


fuller de- | 


tails of the origin, distribution and vari- | 


ants of this surname than that given by 
the writers hereunder named ? 

In ‘Family Names’ (1902) H. C. Barber 
says it is a local name, Normandy, from 
Chamilly or Chambley. 

S. Baring-Gould, in ‘ Family Names and 


their Story ’ (1910) says it is from Chamilly, | 


a place-name, Sadne-et-Loire, and was in- 


century. It is not found in books on sur- 


BE. S. J. 
9, Cornhill Gardens, S.W.7. 


TKINSON OF LIVERPOOL. — Mr, 
Atkinson, attorney, of Liverpool, mar- 
ried in 1820, ———- Hudleston. Can some. 
one give me any information concerning him? 
What was his wife’s Christian name ? 


ANDERSON, 


C. Roy Hup.eston. 


DDRESS TO HALLEY’S COMET. — In 
the (Guernsey Comet for Sept. 7, 18365, 
there was printed a poem addressed to Hal- 


| ley’s Comet, of which the last verse runs as 


; 1N- | follows : 
troduced into England during the twelfth | 


names by H. B. Guppy (1890), Bardsley | 
(1884), E. Weekley (1914), L’E. McEwan 
1931). 

A point that might be raised is, how 


writers of books on surnames come to choose | 


the names they study. I 
least seven or eight uncommon names that 
I have never seen in such books. 


I. R. C. 


YHURCHILL : MACKAY: GORDON 
(See s.v. ‘Gordon of Tobago,’ clxiv. 353, 
394, 407, 413; clxv. 33, 87).—Can any readers 
tell me who were the parents of Sarah 
Churchill, who married William Mackay, 
and who died at the age of fifty-five in 1786, 
and is buried in Hanwell Churchyard? She 
was born and bred in either Dorsetshire or 
Devonshire, and was the mother of Spencer 
Mackay and of Sarah, who married James 
Gordon of Tobago in 1788. 
AN ENQUIRING GORDON. 
INGHAM FAMILY OF MELCOMBE 
BINGHAM. Two daughters of Gen- 
eral George William Powlett Bingham, who 
died in 1899, married in 1867 and 1874 res- 
pectively, Lt.-Colonel Edward Tanner and 
Henry Whistler Smith, R.E. I should be 
glad of any information about these officers, 


can think of at | 


No matter—run thy race, and run with speed; 
Pursue thy mighty track, which Heaven 
decreed : 
But, ere our children’s children gaze on thee, 
France, Poland, Russia, England shall be 
free! 
What is the explanation of the prediction 
in these lines ? 
H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 


N ECHO FROM VIRGIL.—Has anyone 
already noted the echo of a well-known 
passage of Virgil which occurs in the letter 
written by Pope Innocent I. to St. John 
Chrysostom, in answer to the account of 
events at Constantinople sent to him by the 
hands of Germanus and Cassianus. ‘‘ Dabit 
enim brevi,’’ says the Pope, “‘ Deus noster 
tantis aerumnis finem, et haec tolerasse juva- 

bit.’ (Cf. Aen. i. 199 and 203). 

H. S, 


‘MHE YOUNG NATURALIST. ’—Particu- 

lars would be very acceptable of a boy’s 
book of travel in (I think) a South American 
forest with a number of naturalists, pub- 
lished probably in 1877 or 1878, and called 
‘The Young Naturalist.’ It was illustrated, 
and may have been a translation from the 
French. 

W. J. JOHNSTON. 
61, Lansdowne Road, Dublin. 
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y sur- iE , pene caaias t ; irs 
ETHODS OF WRITING POSTAL | : 
M ADDRESSES.—The common address on | Replies. 
ne, postal packets in England, gives: 1, Name | Ss 
a of addressee ; 2, Name of house or its number | LANGDALE’S DISTILLERY 
Ay and street; 3, Town; 4 (if necessary), County * 
. po or country. In Germany it seems to be more HOLBORN. 
we usual to put the name of the town immedi- | evi, Gk 19 
uN ately after the name of the addressee. Our al Rel 
 Rob- method seems the more logical, for, on the | RE 'ORDS of this old-established dis- 
ated German plan, surely the name of the ad- | tillery are to be found in the Lon- 
Wi: dressee should come last of all. Which | don Directories some thirty years or so 
SON, | method, the world over, is the common one, | previous to the destruction of Langdale’s 
i and has one any advantage over the other | premises by the Gordon rioters in 1780. I do 
Mr. } for sorters or postmen or anyone else ? . not possess any Directories between the years 
Poe K. te and 1753 but the issues of ‘The Com- 
some- | ISQUOTATIONS. — I observed that a — a gy : om cee Se Lee qe ee 
hie? a ; angdale, distiller, at Holborn Bridge. In 
um! | querist at p. 44, misquoted the well- | later editions this address is more closely d 
known line in Hamlet, fined as No. 81, which on Horaced's Ste of 
rON Look here, upon this picture and on this London (1799) ‘is shown on the north side of 
= as “Look [here] upon this picture and on Holborn near the Fleet bridge. T. Langdale 
a that.” L believe, in casual reference, his | Still appears at this address until the year 
Hal. mistake would be found more common than | 1779, when he is given as of Nos. 26 and 81 
acy the correct line. Does anyone happen to Holborn. 
8 '38 have noticed examples of this misquotation _Apparently he left No. 81 and removed to 
in books 2 No. 26 in that year. The position of No. 26 
speed; E. is shown on the south side of Holborn Hil! 
eaven r rn a ae ; nearly opposite to the end of Leather Lane. 
sa UAR TER. —To what do we owe the use | These were the premises that were fired by the 
1 thee, of this word, in the relation of mercy i 3 7 ; 
‘ll be Pb Panel pated rioters in June of the following year. 
é PI ; ‘isis - “re ag = that I have is 1784 when 
Aer J. NDFEAR Lucas. e style of the firm is ‘‘ Th s Langdal 
ne he style { 0 omas Langdale 
[VINITY PLACE, OXFORD.—There is a | {y “pureed ty Meomedake Lacoiale’” oni 
ad : : a. : is changed to ‘‘ Marmaduke Langdale,”’ and 
: street at Oxford named Divinity Place. | f,. <M 
PR ice ‘ ay tg ee rom 1802 to 1811 it appears as “‘ Marma- 
What was the re PI 
at was the reason of this Oxford street- | duke and Thomas Langdale.”’ I 
name at the time when this old thoroughfar? | Langdale h sage “Ria ge » on». 
nyone received it? When Oxford was ‘‘ the home scat sites tga taken a Mr. Anderson into 
mown of Divinity ’”? partnership, and five years later the name 
letter A aes era, of Langdale disappears and the business then 
John becomes ‘‘ John Anderson & Co., distillers, 
nt of BALLAD WANTED.—Could any one inform | 25 Holborn Hill.’’ This style and address 
y the ad where [ can find the ballad with these | continues until 1839. 
Dabit poo i 1 have no Directories later than this year 
soulee < ue eng ~ os made of wood? so I am unable to say when the name of 
: 1e clocks F; y > hog ? ‘ 
juva- To a fone, Pg lh ol Langdale re-appeared in the firm, nor when 
I'd kick that *tarnal nigger.” nd moved to their present premises in 
F. Artuur RoGers. atton Garden. A H 
sia ORDS OF SONG WANTED. The words of | Beaconsfield lacie el 
boy's . the song are asked for, of which the j 
bars fe chorus wae :— A booklet issued in 1898 by James Buch- 
pub- ‘My boots were on the mantel-piece—My hat | nan and Co., ‘ A By-gone Holborn,’ has the 
called was es in ig y following : 
My Sunday ti as i s — : 
rated, My coat was oleae he: Payphionng pagers tg: oa Backing on to Barnard’s Inn, and fronting 
nm the eg age A ga ’ Holborn, is the house known for so long as the 
Oh! What a night it must have been.” Black Swan,” with title deeds going back to 
ae Hs dad cee the reign of James I. Nearly as late as the 
N. s date was probably 1865-75. It may have | Gordon Riots in 1780 it was used as a hostelr 
een a music-hall song. and coaching-house, as the Way-bill, of pal 
NeEvx. a facsimile is here given, shows. It was con- 
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verted into a Distillery by a Mr. Langdale, of 
whom we shall hear more anon, and who, as we 
learn from the Public Advertiser of June 14, 
1780 made some considerable alterations for the 
purposes of his business. Mr. Langdale sold 
the property to a Mr. Anderson, and it was 
thenceforth named Anderson’s Distillery and 
the “‘ Black Swan,” although the business was 
carried on by Messrs. Bainbridge and Young in 
partnership. From their successors it has 
lately been purchased by Messrs. James Buch- 
anan and Co. 

The further reference 
mention of the Gordon Riots, and the re- 
building of 
ernment as some compensation for the loss, 
estimated by Langdale at £50,000. 


That building remained intact until a few 
months ago, but now upon its site another 
“Black Swan” has arisen under modern 
auspices. 


The Way-bill illustration mentions a ser- 
vice on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, to 
York, beginning Friday, April 12, 1706, the 
journey to be done in four days; application 
to be made to the Black Swan in Holborn 
and the Black Swan in Coney Street, York. 
Coaches started at 5 a.m.! 

W. H. MancueEe. 


ORGAN’S GRAVE (clxiv. 443; elxv. 13, 

429, 466; clxvi. 33, 49, 69, 122, 142). - 
May I supply one more instance of a sui- 
cide’s grave? It is given in Mr. J. B. 


Firth’s admirable Derbyshire volume in the 
‘Highways and Byways’ Series (1905, p. 
454) : 


Up the hill [from Brackenfield church, near 
Morton], past the village green and_ school, 
we come to a place where four roads meet. 
Here is a large stone built into a wall, bear- 
ing the initials S.M. and a spurious date. The 
spot is marked on the Ordnance map as 
Mather’s Grave, but it is usually spoken of 
locally as Mathergrave, and has given its 
lugubrious name to a neighbouring farm... 
From the old parish registers of Morton it 
appears that in 1716 Samuel Mather of Brack- 
enfield had an illegitimate daughter and the 
child became chargeable to the rates. Rather 
than face the scandal, Mather committed 
suicide in an old barn, about a hundred yards 
from the present vicarage .. . local tradition 
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NLOCATED BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 
AND PERIODICALS (celxv. 445; elxvyi, 
83, 86, 99, 116, 124, 141).—Nottingham Mer. 
cury. The library of University College, 
Nottingham, possesses the following issues of 
this newspaper: May 17, 1716; Feb. 12. 
Mar. 5; [Feb. 26, issue dated Feb. 19] ; April 
23; May 7-14; May 28-June 18; July 2-30; 
Aug. 13; Aug. 27-Sept. 24, 1719. 
G. EwLis Ftack, 
Librarian, 
University College, Nottingham. 
Out of Cheshire of 
Well, 1600. On 18 
quarto, London, was 


the New 
Sept., 1600, 
registered 


Newes 
Found 
this, a 


| at Stationers’ Hall by Master Man, the pub- 


also relates that the suicide was drawn to his | 


grave by two bullocks, and that, 
animals rested on the way, an ill-omened raven 
flew down and settled on the corpse. The 
episode of the raven looks like the usual rustic 
embroidery on an _ original legend. Some 


years ago, when the highway was widened, the 
ones of the suicide were found and were re- 
interred beneath the wall which bounds the | 
cottage garden hard by. 

JosEePH EK. Morris. 


while the | 


lisher as Newes out of Chesshire concernynge 
the newe found Well (vol. iii. 173). I take 
this note from ‘The Palatine Note-Book, 
vol. iii., 170 (1883), where it was followed 
(p. 200) by a reference of 1764 to a property 
in Timperley, Cheshire, known as the New- 
found Well. I have not seen a copy, but | 
should think it is more likely to be a pamph- 
let about the waters than a periodical or 
newspaper. 

Orion Adams’s Weekly Journal, Manches- 
ter, n.d. A paper on Roger and Orion 
Adams in Trans. Lancs. and Chesh. Antiq. 
Soc., vol. xxxix., by G. R. Axon, states that 
on 7 Jan., 1752, Orion Adams published this 
paper, the sub-title being or the Manchester 
Advertiser. The Manchester Reference Lib- 
rary contains part of No. 3 and Nos. 4 to 27. 
Two of the title-headings, for 28 Jan. (No. 
4) and 31 Mar., 1752 (No. 13) are repro- 
duced. With the latter the title changed to 
Orion Adams’s Manchester Journal or The 
Lancashire and Cheshire Advertiser. No. 
27, for 7 July, 1752, was the last number 
which Mr. Axon had seen. He says this 
paper was a revival of Roger Adams’s Man- 
chester Weekly Journal, apparently begun 
in 1719 and existing in 1725, when, on 15 
March, No. 325 was issued. Mr. Axon had 
seen no copy, though No. 325 had been seen 
by others, but was destroyed before 1839. 
The date 1719 was a deduction from that 
of this copy. 


R. 8. B. 
Oriental Magazine, or Calcutta Amuse- 
ment. The following advertisement ap 


| peared in the Calcutta Gazette and Oriental 





| Advertiser of Thursday, April 7, 1785: 


Yesterday was published by Messrs. (George] 
Gordon and Hay, at their Printing Office, an 
| will be continued on every Wednesday in each 
' succeeding month, No. 1 of the ORIENTAL 
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MAGAZINE, OF CALCUTTA AMUSEMENT, In which is 
given an elegant Engraving of the late 
Governor General, with some account of his 
Life and Transactions; the whole of the Bill 
for the better Regulation, &c., of Indian 
Affairs, besides a variety of Miscellaneous Mat- 
ter. 

Six weeks later the printers were called 
to order by the authorities in Calcutta for 
publishing the resolutions of the Board in 
their paper under the title of ‘ General 
Orders.’ 

V. H. 


IFTEENTH -CENTURY WORDS : 
MEANING WANTED (clxvi. 99).—It 
would have been helpful if the place to which 
these refer had been mentioned. The Welsh 
commots or lordships as late as 1467 were 


sometimes called ‘‘ raglariae’’ after the 
officers or ‘‘raglots’’ who administered 
thm. The Welsh name for them was 


” ” 


“ yhaglaw.’’ ‘‘ Lardis ’’ may refer to pigs or 


bacon, 
R. 8S. B. 


PUNKLEY (clxvi. 67, 104).—It is worth 

noting that this name is found in ‘ The 
Life and Opinions of John Buncle,’ where, 
on p. 289, in the reprint of 1904, Thomas 
Amory writes thus: 

Among the company I found at this agree- 
able place [Harrogate], were six Irish gentle- 
men, who had been my contemporaries in 
Trinity-College, Dublin . . . These gentlemen 
were Mr, Gollogher, Mr. Gallaspy, Mr. Dunk- 
ley, Mr. Makins, Mr. Monaghan and Mr. 
O’Keefe, who was descended from the [Irish 
kings, and first cousin to the great O’Keefe, 
who was buried not long ago in Westminster 
Abbey. 

As Amory’s father is said to have had an 
extensive property in Ireland and to have 
been secretary for the forfeited estates in 
that kingdom, and Thomas Amory seems to 
have lived at one time in Dublin, it looks 
as though these six names were all chosen 
as those of families residing in Ireland. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


Will the following help H. R. D.? 

1. Thomas Dunkley, 
King. Died 5 Feb., 1689. 

2, Sir Robert Dunkley, Knt. 
July, 1726. 

3, Joseph Dunkley in Derbyshire. Died 
24 Aug., 1758. 

4. P. Dunkley, sen., died at Lutterworth, 
12 Dec., 1799, aged eighty-four. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


Died 19 


Satley, Co. Durham. 
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a DEUM’ RHYMED: MUSICAL 

SETTING WANTED (clxvi. 117). — 
The quod in the quotation from Pliny does 
not refer to the ‘Te Deum.’ The essent 
is subjunctive ‘because it is the verb of a 
quod-clause in Oratio obliqua, and there is 
no subtlety about the quasi, This is appar- 
ent if the whoie sentence is examined. 

Adfirmabant autem hance fuisse summam vel 
culpae suae vel erroris, quod essent soliti stato 
die ante lucem convenire carmenque Christo 
quasi deo dicere secum in vicem, seque sacra- 
— non in scelus aliquod obstringere, sed 
ete. 

“They maintained that the sum total of their 
offence or mistake amounted to this, that they 
had been in the habit of assembling on an ap- 
pointed day before dawn and offering in turns 
an invocation to Christ as a god and bindin 
themselves by an oath not for any crimina 
purpose, but to abstain from thefts etc.” 

The quotation is from Pliny. Epistles x. 96 
(97), 7, the well-known letter in which Pliny 
when governor of Pontus and Bithynia, made 
a report about the Christians in his pro- 
vince to the Emperor Trajan, and asked his 
advice. The subject of affirmabant is those 
who confessed to have been Christians but 
who said they had renounced this profession 
for some years. They had now cleared them- 
selves by worshipping the statues of the Em- 
peror and the Roman gods and _ cursing 
Christ. 

Epwarp BENsLy. 


ANCIENT PARCHMENT (clxvi. 101, 

141). — Your correspondent does not 
specify whether he refers to parchment only, 
or whether he includes vellum. The terms are 
loosely applied, but he probably refers to 
both. A map .of the Selsey Peninsula, 
lately in my possession, and now presented to, 
and preserved at the Ordnance Survey Office 
at Southampton, dated 1672, is drawn upon 
vellum, a sheet 5ft. square, made up of 
five irregularly shaped ‘skins’? sewn  to- 
gether. The largest ‘‘ skin’ is rather more 
than 3ft. square, and the vellum is 1/32 of 
an inch in thickness, 


Epwarkp HERonN-ALLEN. 


ANIMALS (COW) ON TRIAL (clvi. 48, 

217, 269, 341, 413; clvii. 14).—Some books 
on this subject are: Carlo D’ Addosio, ‘ Bestie 
delinquenti, Elenco cronologico di 144 pro- 
cessi fatti ad animali’ (Neapoli, 1892); L. 
Evans, ‘ The Criminal Prosecution and Capi- 
tal Punishment of Animals,’ London, 1907; 
Amira, ‘ Thierstrafen und Thierprozesse’ (in 
the Mitteilungen des Institutes fiir Oster- 
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reichische Geschichte, Vol. xii., 1891, p. 
546); Pertile, ‘Gli animali in giudizio’ (in 
the Atti del Istituto Veneto, Ser. iv., Vol. 7, 
p. 139; Salomon Pal Osztern, ‘ Legalisan 
vad ala helyezett allatok ’ (in Ethnographia, 
Vol. xix., Budapest, 1908, p. 321). 

Orro F. BaBLer. 


EFUGRES OF THE FRENCH REVO- ; 
LUTION (clxvi. 67, 122).—The emigrés | 


peopled Thayer Street, St. Marylebone, then 
newly built, and its neighbourhood, and a 
large number of the clergy were housed in 
Denmark Street, Soho, the Middlesex Hos- 
pital also being used temporarily. Surely 
their immigration needed no official permis- 
sion; was it not rather similar to the case 


of the Belgian refugees during the late war, | 
a matter of asylum to those in distress? | | 
| In vogue, figureheads for them were, for 


There would rertainly be no compulsion as 
to the immigrants taking out letters either 
of Denization or Naturalization. There 
were not the same restrictions as in the 
Huguenot period of the previous century, 
and, moreover, these grants were not free of 
charge as then, so that, destitute as the 
majority were on arrival here, such a step 
would have been outside their means. 1 
await with interest the reply as to the litera- 
ture on this subject, for any information 
I have is from various memoirs of the times, 
such as those of Fanny Burney, from whom 
it is learnt that Mickleham, Dorking, con- 
tained one, of doubtless many other colonies. 

The querist may like to know that natural- 
izations began in 1509, and continue to the 
present day. Letters of Denization dif- 
fered from Naturalization in that the former 
were granted by the King, while the latter 
was by Act of Parliament. The whole idea 
was to save the double duties paid by the 
alien, and in the Crown grant these were 
often continued. Hence arose the idea that, 
while naturalization gave an alien unrestric- 


ted privileges, such as holding land, denizens | 
Ss & 


were permitted to trade only. The full de- 
tail of this subject is given by Dr. Shaw 
in Vol. viii. of the Huguenot Society Pub- 
lications, Vol. viii. also giving a_ supple- 
ment in its preface by Mr. William Page. 
W. H. MAncuHEE. 


EALTH-DRINKING: ITS ORIGIN 
(clxvi. 67).—Brand’s ‘ Antiquities’ will 
supply the querist with the reply. He cites 


the custom of the Greeks and Romans making | 


libations and drinking wine in honour of 
their gods, as also the Grecian poets and 
historians transmitting to us the grateful 





custom of drinking to the health of our bene. 
factors and acquantainces. The Romans, 


too, were accustomed to drink as many glasses 
to their mistresses as there were letters jp 
the names of each—and hence, no doubt, says 
Brand, our custom of toasting or drinking 
healths. W. H. Mancnke, 
HIPS’ FIGURBHEADS (clxvi. 117), 
The MS. pattern-book of R. Lee, a Liver. 
pool and Jersey ship sign and ornamental 
carver, has survived. By the courtesy of the 
owner, Mr. A. S. Brownell, of Providence, 


| Rhode Island, U.S.A., I reproduced nine of 
| the drawings of ships’ figureheads in a book 
| ‘Liverpool Ships in the 18th Century’ (1932), 


R. S. B. 


In years gone by when sailing vessels were 


several years, made at Swansea by — 
Levenson, Carver and Gilder, and fine exan- 


| ples of their kind they were. One that 


adorns the stem of the schooner Darwin of 
Swansea was a splendid portrait of the emin- 
ent naturalist. Levenson was a Gloucester 
man, and his brother Arthur was making 
figureheads in that town up to 1910, as shown 
by letters I have from him. The subject has 
often been ventilated in books and _ papers, 
some of which I possess, and a photo of his 
work at that time. 
ALEx. G. Morrat, 
Hon. Librarian. 
Royal Institution ef South Wales. 


Some very interesting ships’ figureheads 
may be seen at the United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, London, opposite the Horse 
Guards, and also at Messrs. Castle’s premises, 
by Vauxhall Bridge. This firm could prob- 
ably supply the details sought by E.H.A. 
A fine old Dutch specimen is used as a public 
house sign at Martlesham, Suffolk. 


J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


BATH-ROOMS (clxvi. 118).—In my old 

home in Lincolnshire there was one bath- 
room, over the kitchen, probably added when 
the Elizabethan building was extended about 
1830. It lay alongside, and was entered from 
a house-maid’s closet, shut off by a door. In 
it stood, under hot and cold water taps, 4 
large, full-length, slipper-shaped, green tin 
bath. I have vague recollection of seeing it 
in use when I was quite young, but then the 
use of it ceased, and it became a further re 
ceptacle of housemaids’ necessaries; no other 
bath-room being made. Eventually we boys 
took out the bath, and floated it as an 
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additional boat on one of the fish-ponds, but 
being flat-bottomed, and ill-balanced, it was 
too risky a craft, so that when the novelty of 
paddling it ceased, it became a derelict hidden 
in the bushes. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


A certain square in the West end of 
London was built 1855; there are about 
seventy houses in it. ‘There wasn’t a bath- 
room at the time of building. I put the bath- 
room into my house, built in 1844, in 1880. 
Previously the maids had to toil up three 
flights with cans of water for the “‘ tubs.”’ 
Near Tunbridge, in a small ‘‘ villa’’ house 
built in 1840, where, as a child, I used to 
stay, there was a bathroom. It was spoken 
of as something remarkable. In the larger 
houses, bathrooms were fairly common. Some 
of those of eighteenth-century make had 
baths of solid marble. 

F. W.C. 





LEXANDEPRSON (clxvi. 118).—I write | | 
| Cleveland ’ (1891), the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, 


with diffidence, feeling confident that the 
querist knows far more than I do about 
Northern surnames, but 1 always assumed 
that the name Alexanderson was simply 
derived from the son of Alexander, whereas 
Anderson was the son of Andrew. Further, 
that the rather cumbrous ‘‘ Alexanderson ”’ 
was shortened to the far more usual form, 
“Sanderson” (e.g. our old golfing favourite, 
Alick Herd, is always known as ‘‘ Sandy ”’ 
Herd). So with Robertson, Robinson, Thom- 
son, Davidson, Williamson, and many others. 
In Scotland, names of kings—e.g. David, 
Robert, Alexander and James — perhaps 
accounted in part for the popularity of these 
Christian names (and surnames derived 
from them), while in England the favourite 
names of kings, Henry and Edward, gave 
origin to very few, if any, Henrysons and 
Edwardsons, but many MHarrysons and 
Edwards. The patron saint would appear to 
have originated no Georgesons—an awkward 
hame to pronounce. 


K. R. 


(JHRISTIAN NAME ALBINA (clxvi. 118). 
4 —Albina, daughter of William Hudles- 
ton, of Millom Castle, Cumberland. and 
Haseley Court, Oxfordshire, was baptized at 
Haseley, 10 Nov., 1602. 
C. Roy HuvptLeston. 
Winterbourne, Glos. 


“POs,” A WILTSHIRE COWMAN’S 
WORD (clxvi. 66, 121). — I am told 
that in this village, twenty or thirty years 


ago, there was an old cowman who always 
addressed his cows as ‘‘ bossie cow.’’ I can- 
not discover that anyone in the village still 
uses ‘‘ bos ’’ or ‘‘ bossie,’’ but I am told that 
in some of the adjoining villages it is still 
heard, and ‘‘ bossie’”’ in particular is ap- 
plied to a calf. C. Roy Hup.eston. 
Winterbourne, Glos. 


EVON CUSTOMS: CARRIAGE OF 

COFFIN : SMOCKFROCKS (elxvi. 117). 
—l. So far as my experience goes, the cus- 
tom usually followed in these days in Lon- 
don and the adjacent counties, is for the cof- 
fin to be carried shoulder-high. But it is pos- 
sible that the mode Mr. EB. 8. CHatk men- 
tions as that always used in East Devon, 
is commoner than I know. Something of the 
same manner of carrying the coffin, seems 
to have been observed at Danby Dale, in 
Cleveland, North Riding. In his interesting 
volume, ‘ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish, 
Reminiscences and Researches in Danby in 


who was the incumbent of the parish, in 
writing of ‘ Burials and their Accompani- 
ments,’ observes that 


the coffin is never borne on the shoulders, as 
is most customary elsewhere. So far as it is 
“carried by hand” at all—which, from the 
distance of the church ... is very little, usually 
only from a few yards outside the churchyard- 
gate to the trestles set to support it in the 
western part of the nave of the church—it is 
carried by the aid of towels knotted together 
and passed under the coffin, the ends on either 
side being held by the bearers, six in number 


| (or three pairs). 


With regard to the bearers, he mentions 


| the interesting fact of which “ the usage 





was so consistent . . . that there would 
be no impropriety in speaking of it as ‘ the 
rule.’’’? ‘* A single young woman was borne 
by six single young women, a single youn 
man by six of his compeers, a marrie 
woman by married women, and so on all 
through.’’ And he observes that it was not 
an unusual sight to see a child borne by six 
children, of the dead child’s sex. At the 
time he was writing, much of this custom 
was still followed, but observance was then 
hardly so religious as it had been in earlier 
times (p. 231). 
C. P. Hate. 


TREE WORSHIP (clxvi. 40, 85, 121). — 

An interesting chapter (vi.) on ‘ The 
Worship of Trees,’ will be found in Miss 
Eleanor Hull’s volume, ‘ Folk-Lore of the 
British Isles’ (Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1928) 
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—for the most part relating to Irish folk-lore 
on the subject. 
C. P. Hate. 


LDRED: REVETT: SWINHOE (clxvi. 
81).—The following Eldred family obitu- 
aries may be interesting: 

1. Job Eldred, of County Essex, a bene- 
factor to Peterhouse College, Cambridge.— 
Vide E. Carter, ‘ History of University of 
Cambridge’ (1753), p. 32. 

2. Sir Revet Eldred, of County Suffolk, an 
English Baronet.—Vide Wotton, ‘ English 
Baronets’ (1727 or 1741), which has a genea- 
logical account of the family. 

J. W. Fawcett. 


The Rev. James Raine was a most pains- 
taking antiquarian scholar who must have 
had some solid reasons for suggesting that 
Revely was intended by the name Revett. 

Eldred may have been intended for Edward 
or it may have had some connection with 
the name of the village where the Reveleys 
were seated at the end of the sixteenth and 
the beginning of the seventeenth centuries. 
The modern name of the village is Allerden, 
but in some old documents it is recorded as 
Eldredene. 

The Reveleys and the Swinhoes were closely 
linked by marriage, by the following extracts 
from the pedigree given by Raine in his 
‘ History and Antiquities of North Durham.’ 

George Reveley, of Ancroft (Allerdene is in 
Ancroftt parish) married Mary, daughter of 
Henry Swinhoe, of Cheswick, and _ his 
brother, Robert Reveley, married Fortune, 
another daughter of Henry Swinhoe. 

Georgt Reveley’s son, Edward, may have 
been the person Raine had in mind. 

Henry Swinhoe, of Rock and Scemerston, 
who owned a sixth part of the demesne of 
Cheswick, married Margaret Manners, one 
of the daughters and co-heirs of John Man- 
ners, of Cheswick, who was thus the grand- 
mother of Edward Reveley. 

The identity of Gilbert Swinhoe is not 
very clear, but it is known that William 
Swinhoe, who was a light horseman (Eng- 
lish) stationed at Coldingham in 1549, was 
one of the Swinhoes of Goswick, a younger 
branch of the Swinhoes of Rock, Scemerston, 
and Cheswick; and he had a nephew, Gil- 
bert Swinhoe, who married a lady of Span- 
ish descent named Dorothy Guevara. 

About the middle of the sixiteenth century, 
several foreign mercenaries were employed 
on both sides of the Border for the defence 
of the Hast Marches, those on the English 
side being under the command of Sir Julian 





Romeo. One of these Spanish soldiers of 
fortune, Charles de Guavar (Guevara) was 
stationed at Great Ryle. He may have been 
a member of the same family as the wife of 
Gilbert Swinhoe. It is possible that the 
lady’s father was Sir Henry Guevara, men- 
tioned in a letter written by George White. 
head to the Earl of Northumberland, March 
3, 1607, in connection with rents paid to Sir 
Henry by tenants at Alneham (Alnmouth), 
Sir Henry lived for some time at Berwick. 
He was grandson of John Guevara of Segura, 
in Spain. Gilbert Swinhoe may possibly have 
obtained the materials for writing about 
‘‘ The fair Irene ’’ through his Spanish con- 
nection. 

The name Guevara occurs in some Lincoln- 
shire Visitations. 

In a list of gentlemen living in the East 
Marches in 1551, there are recorded Gilbert 
Swinhoe (Goswick), Henry Swinhoe (Mou- 
sen) and Edward Reveley. 

The date of the publication (1658) is not 
a guide to the date of the composition of 
the tragedy, which may have been written 
much earlier. 

In addition to Raine’s ‘ North Durham,’ 
Vol. ii., the ‘ History of Northumberland,’ 
edited by Edward Bateson, has been consulted 
for much of the foregoing information. 

Is it known what was the name of the wife 
of Edward Reveley? The pedigree given by 
Raine merely says that she was a member 
“e the family of Redman of Ireby, Cumber- 
and. 

William A. Dutt, ‘Suffolk’ (Little 
Guides) say it is at Great Saxham that the 
monument of John Eldred is to be seen, and 
the date is given as 1632. John Eldred was 
an adventurous merchant whose voyages are 
described in Hakluyt. He resided at the 
Hall, Great Saxham. 

Dutt also mentions a Thomas Eldred, who 
accompanied Thomas Cavendish of Grim- 
stone Hall, Trimley, the second Englishman 
to circumnavigate the globe, in his voyage 
round the world, returning in 1588. Thomas 
Eldred is said to have lived in a house in 
Fore Street, Ipswich. 

New Buckingham in Norfolk, mentioned 
by Miss M. H. Dopps, must be intended for 
New Buckenham, near Attleborough. 

I have come across a reference to a Gil- 
bert Swinhoe in the volume of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine Library dealing with the 
‘ Topographical History of Northumberland, 


section ‘ Biography’: viz., 
Swinhoe Gilbert, Aramalish (flor. temp. 
Car. I and Car. II). H, ASKEW. 





ntle- 
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The Hundred Names. By Henry H. Hart. 
(University of California Press: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 11s. 6d. net). 
BE have here first an introduction to the 

study of Chinese poetry and then some- 
thing under two hundred illustrative trans- 
lations. As is well-known, the difficulties of 
this poetry to a Westerner remain great even 


when he knows Chinese, while for the great | 


multitude who are without any such know- 
ledge, they are well-nigh insuperable. Just 


as in a song the words make not the complete | 
whole, but require for perfection the melody, | 
so a Chinese poem is incomplete without the | 


ideograph in which, almost more than in the 
words, its spark of life resides. There seems 
hardly anything with which to compare this 
in the West. Can we ever say that with us 


a group of words, not perfectly expressive by | 
itself, becomes, when interwoven, so to put | 
it, with a symbol, and made one whole with | 


that, perfectly satisfying ? Perhaps if we take 
the best examples of a coalescence in heraldry 
in the idea expressed by crests and charges 
and motto, we shall get the nearest to it we 
can. The association must be ancient, and 
must itself serve as a mode of language 
(which in a sense heraldry is) or it will fur- 
nish no true parallel. 
posed not merely for the ear 
thousands of years; the first poem in this 
volume, 
the title, was composed by an unknown poet 
¢, 2300 s.c. Thus there is interfused with 
the intrinsic, individual quality of each of 
the poems, an associative element operative 
alike in rhythm and rhyme and ideograph, 
which could but, as time went on, prove over 
strong. It is no wonder that Chinese poetry 
stiffened and lost life. 
of elaboration so intricate is the simplicity 
and the small number of ideas treated by 
the poets. The three or four universal and 
most poignant human experiences—the pain 
of parting is a frequent theme—are linked 
with some aspect or movement of external 
nature, are lightly and yet firmly expressed 
ma small set of lines, and so left. 
Chinese eye for nature has often been ex- 


tolled—and not too highly, we think, where | 
their pictorial art is concerned ; in their poets | 
it does not seem to us to surpass that of west- | 
em poets of the same degree, although it is | 


true the use made of nature is more intimate, 
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Chinese poetry—com- | 
but almost | 
equally for the eye—has been cultivated for | 


Another consequence | 


The | 
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| again more like the use of a language. The 
| poems here hardly afford such examples of 
| swift, joyful, rare observation of detail as 

| one may find in Homeric similes (whether 
or not by Homer’s time these had become con- 
ventional) or in Dante. The observations are 
delicate and unquestionably show an acute 
sensitiveness to beauty, but in themselves are 

| mostly such as any pensive and cultivated 

| lover of nature anywhere would make. 
Here and there, though, a vision does stand 

out new and sharp, like the picture of deso- 

lation in the strangely touching poem by Wu 

Ti (during the Han dynasty)—a lament for 
a dead concubine : 

| Alas! 

In vain I listen 

For the rustle of your silk, 

| O my lady! 

The dust lies thick 

In the palace courts, 

The fallen leaves are heaped 

Against your locked and bolted door... 


or in Pao Chao’s image of the winds (Liu 
Sung Dynasty) : 


My love for you 

Is as the ceaseless winds 

That blow across the world 

Both night and day. 

Or, most vivid of any, 

watching the fireflies that 

... come flitting 

Through the curtains 

Into my room, 

And flutter on my garments 


in the old man 


‘The Hundred Names,’ which gives | 


They settle on the walls and eaves 
And my room is agleam as with stars. 


They enter the flowers 
And make of each a tiny glowing jewel. 

It is not surprising that verse written by 
women makes a large proportion of what is 
finest, most appealing and most highly valued 
in the tremendous volume of Chinese poetry. 
| Nor, again, is it astonishing that though 
| China through some four thousand years has 

been again and again invaded, and the 

periods of her history are known by the names 
| of dynasties which signify disruption and suc- 
cessive change, her poetry through it all has 
remained virtually the same—belonging as it 
does, and as primarily women do, to that side 
of human life which vicissitudes least affect. 

A few of the poems—thus, the Emperor 
Yiian Ti’s ‘ Confession,’ where a wife who 
| has been supplanted by a concubine loves her 
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husband still; or Chang Chi’s ‘ Letter,’ where 
a wife, sorrowing, but true to her vows, sends 
back her lover’s gift of two pearls; or ‘ The 
Fan ’—a poem on the gift of a lover seven 
years dead—hold, as it were, exquisitely in 
suspension a drama or story. 
cately, often mournfully—have to do with 
lovers or the love of husband and wife; but 
there are besides a few about old age; a 
lament for a dead mother, and a mother’s 
lament for a dead child; here and there a 


soldier’s song, or a poem about a child or | 


the home. ‘They are mostly touched with 
melancholy—even those that purport to be 
gay—but there is none without some degree 
of tenderness, and none—not even a drunk- 
ard’s song—without the charm of reticence. 
The translation—in groups of short lines, 
usually unrhymed, of carefully calculated 
rhythm—is, on the whole, we, think, success- 
ful in the double task of rendering the clear- 
ness and singleness of the several thoughts 


and images, and also in conveying to the | 
each | 


reader the 
poem—suggestion, stimulation 
manifestation. 
plain that the effect of verse has been pro- 


characteristic quality of 


rather than 


duced by virtually cutting up a prose sentence | 
and printing the bits one below the other. | 


But even as prose the translation would carry 
home much of the grace of the original. 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


Messrs. Francis Epwarps of London 
have recently sent us a Catalogue (No. 567) 
of more than usually interesting items. 
chief prizes are perhaps a second folio of 
Chaucer’s Works, black-letter, dated 1542, 
‘* Prynted by John Reynes . . . . in Paul’s 
Chureh Yard,’’ offered for £170; a Fourth 
Folio Shakespeare—1685—offered for £550; 
and a first edition of Florio’s ‘ Montaigne ’ 
(1603: £150). 
books here are also, among others, a first edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Jherome of Bruynswyke’s’’ work 
on Surgery (1525: £75); a first edition of 
Blunderville’s ‘ Newe Booke containing the 
Arte of Ryding and Breakinge Greate Horses’ 
(c. 1561: £30); John Tapp’s ‘ Seaman’s 
Kalender,’ 1602, £75; Ascham’s ‘ Schole- 
master’ (1573: £20); and ‘ Pierce Plow- 
man now the Second tyme imprinted ’ (1550: 
£40). Fhree MS. ‘ Horae,’ all of the fif- 
teenth century, the finest Italian, the other 
two English and French, cost respectively 
£110, £75 and £60. There are several good 
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| runs of serial publications, at the head 
them Hansard, in 925 volumes, which cog 
£520. Another good set is the Sporty 
Magazine, complete from 1792 to 1870, wit 


| Sir Walter Gilbey’s Index of the engravin 
Most—deli- | 


--157 volumes for £180; and yet another j 
a set, complete to 1930, of the Proceedings g 
the Zoological Society of London (1830-1930 
£150). Of the literary first editions we may 
mention Johnson’s ‘London’ (1738: £90 
and Shelley’s ‘ Rosalind and Helen’ (1819; 
£45). There also appear first editions 

| Sheraton’s ‘Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer’ 
Drawing-book ’ (1793: £45); Adam Smith 
‘ Wealth of Nations’ (1776: £35) and Mal 
thus—‘ An Essay on the Principle of P 
lation’ (1798: £30). To take half-a-d 
more rather at random, we may men 
Ackermann’s ‘ Oxford’ (1814: £48); Tho 
ton’s ‘ Temple of Flota or Garden of Nature 
—83 colour-printed mezzotints of flowers wi 





Occasionally it is a little too | 


In the way of black letter | 


portraits of Linnaeus (1607: £65); Parrott 
‘London from the Thames’ : : 
Treland’s ‘ Life of Napoleon ’ : 
Gould’s ‘ Birds of Europe’ (1837: £30); a 

‘ Birds of New Guinea’ (1875-88: £90), a 

| Cobbett and Howell’s ‘ State Trials,’ 34 vo 
(1809-1828: £20). 

Among items in a short list of “‘ Special 
| Offers ’? we noticed the Bradenham edition of” 
| Disraeli’s novels brought out in 1926 at £10— 

10s., and here offered at £2 2s. Mr. Philip — 
Guedalla provided an introduction to cal 
novel. 


The | 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AppROvVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge Contributors are requested always t 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded t 
| another contributor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to al 
article which has already appeared, corre® 
pondents are requested to give within parelr 
theses—immediately after the exact heading= 
the numbers of the series, volume and 24 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
| to send to him. 





14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2, and printed 


by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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